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THE “ EXAMINER” AND BARON ROTHSCHILD. | 


Most of our readers have no doubt heard of the instructions given to a | 


defendant’s counsel: ‘We have no case; only abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney.” Something akin to this, we opine, must have been floating 
across the mind of the writer in the Examiner of the 11th inst., when 
finding himself, in these apathetic times, at a loss for an exciting 
subject, he considered the best thing he could do was to abuse Baron 
~ Rothschild, the thrice-elected representative for the City of London. 

‘The subject of Austrian loans is the ground whence the Examiner, 


professing itself liberal, directs its attacks against Baron Rothschild. 


It says— 


Ere long we shall have a formal announcement of a new loan of 8,000,001. 
sterling, in which the liberal member for London will again act as agent for 
the absolute monarch of Austria, and again find money for the payment of 


soldiers whose greatest delight it seems to be to insult English travellers, — 


wherever English travellers can be met with. Of-the morality involved in 


such transactions we have already given an opinion. Jewish emancipation — 


_ has no heartier friends than ourselves ; but once let the measure be passed, 


and none will be found more zealous than this journal to save British consti- | 


tuencies from the disgrace of being represented by men who avow themselves 


eager and ready, for their own profit, to barter the liberties of their fellow- q 


We are 
strict morality in commercial affairs, or in dealings in money; but if 


- Baron Rothschild is to be condemned for being employed as agent in — 


raising a loan for a despotic emperor, so also ought the printer who 


prints the “scrip” papers; and much more the broker on the Stock | 


Exchange, Jew or Christian, who purchases and sells to order; and still 
more to be condemned is the public, whose money it is which supplies 
the wherewithal. Nor can the newspapers be permitted to go un- 
blamed, who, for the sake of increasing their revenue, advertise these 
loans. Nor can the morality contended for stop here. It is not many 
days since a steam ship of war was launched at Blackwall for the use of 
the Queen of Spain. Is there strict morality in this, seeing that the steamer 
has been built for the purposes of war; and if a war were to break out 
between this country and Spain, the said steamer (and another which is 
_ said to be building for the same country) might be used against us? 


Would the hatter be charged with a want of morality, and with being less — 


a friend of civil and religious liberty, because he might execute an order 
for hats for Austrian soldiers? or the clothier who might execute an 
order for soldiers coats ? and would Mr. John Bright be an immoral 
character if he supplied the cloth ? Is Mr. Cobden responsible, on moral 
grounds, for the continuance and cruelties of slavery in America, because 


when in business, he used cotton raised by slave labour? And is a great © 
anti-slavery advocate responsible for slavery in the Brazils and elsewhere, || 
because heis said to make advances onthe bills of lading of cargoes of slave- | 


grown sugar? We pause for a reply. Because if there is to be a moral 
inquisition into commercial transactions, let us know where it is to begin 
and where to end, and let us not select one gentleman to be a target 
against whom to raise the shaft of calumny, because he happens to hold 
a prominent position, and happens to be—a Jew. Let there be fairness, 
at least, in such denunciations; for if the Jewish house of Rothschild is 
to be blamed for the Austrian loan, let the Christian house of Baring 
and others be placed on the same list. 

But then it is asserted as another great fact by the Examiner, whieh 
we may designate as a new discovery in the science of political economy, 
that because the house of Rothschild becomes agent for the Austrian 
loan, therefore Austrian soldiers make it “their greatest delight to 
insult English travellers, wherever English travellers can be met with.” 
What nonsensical reasoning! If an Englishman is insulted in Russia 
or Poland, will any one in his senses say that the fault lies with the 


Christian house of Baring, because they were the agents for the last 
Russian loan? Will any one, with the least iota of common sense con- 


| tend, that Louis Napoleon has entered into a crusade against the 


English press, because French loans have been effected in this country ? 
or that it was owing to such loans that English workmen were driven 
from France after the revolution of 1848? that Spain possesses 
not the inestimable blessing of religious liberty ? or that the prisons of | 


Naples are filled with groaning victims to political vengeance from the 
| same cause? As well revive the calumny of the middle ages, which 
charged the Jews with having caused raging epidemic by poison- 


ing the wells of water, and say at once that the cholera, which now 
is playing such fearful havoc on certain portions of the Continent, 
is owing to Rothschild and the Austrian loan. It would not be a whit | 
more absurd than affirming that the government of mighty Britain is — 
powerless in protecting British subjects in the dominions of Auatria, 
because Rothschild is agent for Austrian loans, but which the British 
public, for the sake of making a little more interest for their money, | 
purchase, and supply the means. 
— According to this reasoning of the Examiner, Mr. Mather and others, — 
who have been maltreated by Austrian soldiers, should not have applied 
for redress to Lords Palmerston, Granville, and Malmesbury, as each 
became Foreign Minister, but ought to have laid the chapter of their 


| | wrongs before Baron Rothschild, and have solicited him and his house 
not disposed to argue the intricate question of the principle of | 


to refuse a loan to Austria until they had received redress; for that 
whilst these noblemen held the portfolios of the foreign office, the Baron 
Rothschild was de facto the foreign minister. Does not the Examiner 
perceive in what a prominent and important position it is unwittingly | 
placing Baron Rothschild? and how unwise it is for Sir Robert Inglis 
and Co, to keep the city representative from taking his seat in the 
House of Commons, seeing that the Examiner claims him to be the 
minister for the redress of foreign wrongs ?. ee 

We always considered it was one of the first duties of a British 
government to protect the most humble Englishman from injury by a 
foreign state; and that if a potentate, however mighty, should refuse 
to redress wrongs thus inflicted, the wooden walls of old England would 
teach him a lesson not soon to be forgot. It was by acting on this first 


duty of a government that Cromwell made the English name feared and 


respected abroad; the same by the great Lord Chatham; Pitt; and 


lately by Lord Palmerston (the greatest foreign minister of latter years 


that this country has possessed), who, on all occasions, proved that 
England was not to be trifled with. | 


_-But “ what a falling off was there!” Englishmen, through the im- 
| becile conduct of our foreign office, have become ‘ an astonishment and — 


a byword ;” and the very monarchs whose thrones have been preserved to 


| them, and their countries freed from the sword of the usurper, by 


British blood and British money—the repayment of which we are still | 
smarting for—those very monarchs allow their officials to insult British 
subjects with impunity. O we could “a tale unfold;” but this is not 
our province. Examiner, ‘‘ look to it.” | 

And then the question of Jewish emancipation is dragged into the 
article. Baron Rothschild is threatened with the all-powerful opposition _ 
of the Examiner, when the question of Jewish emancipation shall have 
been passed, to prevent the city from being disgraced by one who un- 
dertakes the agency of foreign loans. Why, it was tried at the late 
city election. The setting up of Mr. Crawford by Mr. Charles Gilpin, 
who considered the Austrian loan agency as an offence in Haron Roth- 
schild—but whose pure morality winks at one of his own “society making 
advances on slave-grown produce—was for the purpose of ousting the 


_ Jewish champion of the civil and religious rights of his brethren from 


being elected as a representative for the city of London. The citizens 


of London met the ery got up for the occasion at the several polling 
booths, and a majority of one thousand votes over those polled for 


Mr. Crawford testified that the electors of the city of London joined not 
in the senseless and illiberal ery. And Baron Lionel de Rothsehild is 
now the thrice-elected representative to the House of Commons of the 
first city of the greatest and mightiest and most civilised empire in the 
world, ; 


| 


the climax of the reproof? 
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GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE'S PLACE. 


On Sabbath last, m3.’ Nav, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a 
lecture in the above synagogue. In the introduction, he dwelt on the 
mutability and instability of human affairs, and the short span of time 
meted out to man on earth. It therefore becomes man, who is duly 
impressed with the future salvation of his soul, to weigh well his doings 
while on earth, and to ponder over his past life, and to return penitent 
to the God of his fathers, and seek forgiveness at his hand. No man 
with a well-regulated mind will neglect his worldly affairs; the schedule 
of his business transactions is at all times in proper order; and when, at the 
end of the year, he settles his annual account, it is his pride to find that 
even the minutest transaction is duly balanced and hooked. And why 
should man be less punctual in that which concerns his eternal welfare ? 
Should he be less searching when he, at the end of the vear, and at the 
threshold of a new one, casts a retrospective glance at his doings and 


~ transactions in the year that has gone by, when his Heavenly Father 


calls upon him to investigate his life, to search his heart, and to return 
penitent to Him who holds out pardon and forgiveness, when it is sought 
with repentance and contrition. We are, on this solemn season, called 
upon, each and every one of us, to return, in the words of our text, 
which runs thus:— | : 


| 
“ Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a shopher, and show my 
people their transgression, and the house of Jacob their sins” (Isaiah 
In the course of his eloquent discourse, the Rev. Lecturer minutely 
described the charge which the prophet had received, and the call which 
he had to proclaim to the people sunk in transgression and sin; and 
then asked, ‘* What is it which calls upon us to retura to God?” He 
proved that we are called upon to return to God, 1, by our holy law, 
which promises pardon and remission of sin to the sinner, when he for- 
~saketh his ungodly pursuits, and returns to God; 2, by our history, 
which holds out many instances where the repenting sinner has received 
pardon; 8, by nature ;.and, 4, by our conscience, which is the small 


but undying flame which burns within our breast ; and though we may 
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for a time be unmindfal of its admonition, it will be heard, and happy 
for us if we listen to its dictates and return to God. And next the 


question arises, ‘‘ What is the manner of this call?” And he answered 
it in the words of our text, “ Lift up thy voice like a shopher.” The 


_shopher, which had been sounded on 737 WN, summoned us to return 
- to God, and rouse from the. apathy into which we had sunk. Like the 


shopher, which has been the unconscious instrument that gave us warn- 
ing, so shall the call be—loud, unsparing—to tell the people their 
transgression, and the house of Jacob their sin. The admonishing 
voice which is to rouse the people from their sinful sleep, must uncon- 
cernedly, and without regard of person or station, admonish and 
reprove. /7 AY Woy mm) When the strain of him 
who wieldeth the instrument is like the strain of the unconscious instru- 


ment—if he admonishes according to the word of God that is put into 


his mouth—then the true spirit of God is upon him. ‘‘ And we now 
ask,’ continued the Rev. Lecturer, ‘for what especial object are we 


called upon to return ?” and shewed that our earthly happiness and — 


eternal welfare demands of us to return to God, to cast a searching 
slance within, to mend our past conduct, and to become the inheritors of 

‘‘ And who are the persons that are so called upon?” They are the 
Jearned in the law, who stand as examples and patterns for the multitude, 
and who, by their knowledge of the law, are capable of avoiding even 


the slightest deviation from the path of righteousness and rectitude. © 


They are also the heads of establishments, who, by their station and 
influence, can deter their subalterns from breaking through the law. 


They are, lastly, the daughters cf Israel, apy? AD. | 
Their home-influence over their husbands and children, if properly and 


judiciously applied, will make them the guardian angels who lead those 
dear to them into the paths of virtue and godliness. | 
In reviewing his text in its totality, the Rev. Doctor asked, ‘‘ Where 
‘Tell my people their transgression, and 
the house of Jacob their sins."". The word YW means transgressions 
committed knowingly, presumptuously; while NOM signifies sins of less 
magnitude. ‘The auswer presents little difficulty, and our own times 
afford ample scope in justification of the prophet’s admonition. When 
we see the Sabbath—the institution which forms the basis of our 
religion—deliberately and unscrupulously desecrated, such transgression 
calls aloud for unqualified censure ; together with other sins, such as 
extortion, usury, false weights and measures, etc. Let us, therefore, 
when the gates of mercy are thrown open, enter them with perfect 
repentance, and not neglect the time when our Heavenly Father calls 
upon his children to return unto him, lest we may seek him when‘ it is too 
late. In illustration, the Rev, Lecturer quoted a simile from the Jalkut on. 


the verse, NOS «1 am sought of them 
that asked not for me ; 1 am found of them that sought me not” (Isaiah 
Ixv. 1). “A caravan, on the point of entering the desert, passed an 
inn as night was approaching. The keeper of the inn offered them 
shelter for the night; but they refused, saying, that a caravan bound to 
traverse the desert must not enter an inn. but when the horrors of a 
night in the desert struck panic into their hearts, they returned to the 

inn, asking for admission ; but the landlord refused them shelter, saying, 
that the time for admission was passed.” 


. A fervent prayer, calling down blessings from above on his flock and 
© country we live in, concluded the sermon. 


bought. 


| father, felt it could break, but not part with its treasures, he shrieked 


arose quickly. 


| descendant of Aaron, at the exhibition of human passion, which could — 


| Jehoiada was driven from the presence of the offended governor, 


| banishment from Zion, and now, with all the sympathies, prejudices, 


degradation of the homeless! 


which in the paroxysm of his frenzy he had dared to choose. In turn-— 


| tually resign all participation in the providence of that Almighty God, — 


| there by Satan ? | 


tion. And then he prayed; but the softened feeling brought by com- 


9 


MANASSEH AND NICAZO. 
A TALE OF THE JEWS. 


— (Continued from page 398.) 
Crap, XIV. 


Few were the words spoken by the righteous Tirshatha when the 80 
of Jehoiada was shown into his presence. The truth of the déapante- 
ment was inquired into; and, that ascertained, in terms of high authority 
Manasseh was exhorted to separate himself from a wife, by reason of 
whose birth scandal was brought on the priesthood, and the trespass of 
Israel increased. | 

Manasseh attempted some palliation of his transgression. He spoke 
of Nicazo, wise in heavenly lore, and of virtue corresponding with her 
intelligence ; but he was not listened to. The fact of her being the 
child of Sanballat the Horonite was admitted; and as such the mandate 
was issued, that she and her offspring should be put away. Tife law of 
God recognised nothing conditional—no stipulation or compounding 
with sin. The Divine commandments were infringed, or they were not - 
and those who watched over their observance had but one course to 
pursue. Thus the separation of Manasseh from the daughter of the 
Horonite was finally insisted upon. 

There was a solemn pause. ‘The son of Jehoiada felt that the stroke 
of death could scarcely have brought more suffering to his soul. With 
the intense anguish of that moment, past years of happiness were dearly 
Judgment was come upon his sin. ‘He felt that it was so _ 
felt that it had been a guilty and fearful blindness which had closed his 
eves in times past to the extent of his transgression, and to the prospect 
of its penalty. Still, in the desperation with which he would have 
shrunk from the sword of the destroyer—in the perfect hopelessness of 
heart which, interwoven as it was with the affections of husband and 


aloud his determination of sharing the exile of his wife and children 
A loud murmur rang through the hall of audience. The Tirshatha - 
Sorrowful surprise and stern displeasure were at once 
shown by the deep serious look fixed on the wretched Manasseh, while 
his holy brow was ruffled with indignation at the apostasy of the 


thus prompt to the defilement of the priesthood, thus break God’s 
sacred covenant. But no further word was spoken, and the son of - 


Stricken, stunned by the intensity of his feelings, Manasseh paused 
for a moment beneath the portico of the ruler’s palace. The words he 
had so rashly uttered still rang in his ears. He had spoken his own 


hopes of the Jew, his very soul quailed at the alternative he had chosen. 
Quit for ever the holy city! Divest himself of the garments of the 
priesthood; resign the sacerdotal office, which proclaimed his high and 
unmixed genealogy; take on himself the lowliness of the outcast, the 
Every antecedent feeling of his nature 

forbade it. | 
But there was a sterner, more unanswerable objection to the path, 


ing his face from Zion, was it not from his God that he would turn? 
In withdrawing himself from the service of the temple, to which from 
his birth he had been consecrated, would he not with the worship vir- 


of whose mercies and judgments his scripture lore had afforded him so 
intimate a knowledge ? He shuddered; for a moment he recoiled from 
the idea of the fair being for whom all this vast sacrifice was contem- 
plated. Was she not the serpent in his path, the stumblingblock placed 
At this moment of perplexity and despair, a wise thought came into 
the mind of the distracted man. He would seek God’s temple. There, 
in the quiet of its sacred courts, seek by prayer, and that calm examina- 
tion of his position which was so necessary, a better knowledge of the 
difficulties before him; and, perchance, ere his final resolve was taken, 
in the counsel of some brother in the priesthood, some friend, gain a 
clearer understanding of his duties. ; ccm 
Thus determined, Manasseh despatched a messenger to advertise 
Nicazo of his lengthened absence; and springing rapidly away, hurried 
to the temple, fearing to commune more with himself until prayer had 
somewhat stayed the tumult of his maddened heart. | 
There was too much of passion, too much of earthly feeling, mixed 
up with the deference for holy things which led Manasseh to the house 
of God, for him to find within its sanctuary the tranquillising influence 
that he sought. 
Pacing with hurried steps the vast courts of the temple, he tried to 
meditate ; but there was one image which banished all calm reflection. 
It was that of the poor Nicazo, weeping, broken-hearted in her desola- 


munion with his heavenly Father, caused the big tears to rush in 
torrents from his eyes, and sobs burst from his grief-charged breast. 
He flew to the chamber of one whose high and lofty character held 
captive the respect of all men, and yet whose gentleness of heart kept 
pace with his uncompromising piety, whose warmth of 
equalled his integrity—one who loved his God with all his strength, his 
neizhbour as himself. 
By the venerable Pedaiah, Manasseh judged well that every point - 
his difficult position would be rightly understood, and that his duties @ 
a husband and father would be equally considered with those which as 8 
priest of the temple and a citizen of Jeruselem rested upon him. ie 
Long and agitating was the conference, At its conclusion, Manas 
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rose with the firm though peace-withering conviction, that the dissolving 
of his ill-fated marriage was imperatively called for by every considera- 
tion, whether of religion, country, or of kindred. But it was by no 
unfeeling argument that Pedaiah had wrought this awakening to the para- 
mount claims which the God of his fathers, which the city of his tribe, 
held over the ties of a union, whose commencement and continuation 
were alike flagrant disobedience to the Divine command. oli 
The venerable man had fully entered into everything connected with 
the subject. The love of Nicazo, the hopes of her children, were con- 
sidered with tenderness and interest, and matter concerning her future 
welfare was discussed ; but still he swerved not from his first spoken 
opinion, that Manasseh, by earthly as well as divine laws, by considera- 
tions for himself, and all those to whom his example might offer such 
fatal precedent, was required to separate from his mischosen wife. 
“Go, my son,” the aged Pedaiah concluded, as Manasseh turned to 
withdraw; ‘‘ go, and shrink not from what your sin has drawn down 
upon you. Rejoice, rather, that it is yet in your power to make this 
sacrifice to an offended God. Go—and as you value your future peace, 
be firm. Let not the beauty, the love of Nicazo, change your virtuous 
purpose. Steel your heart towards the blandishments which may be 
called up against you—against tender and tearful supplications. Even 
now the rumour which has gone forth of the Tirshatha’s decree, has 


doubtless reached her; even now are prepared the charms, and all the 
pretty arts of loveliness which won, and will be used to stay your pur- | 


pose. Nay, I speak not disparagingly,”’ added the old man, seeing a 
pang of anguish pass over the features of Manasseh, but which arose 
from the newly-awakened idea that Nicazo knew of the stroke which 
awaited them; “I seek not to condemn, but to guard. They are 
women’s weapons, and may be fairly used. But when your eyes rest 
on the adorned beauty of the Samaritan, the braided. and lustrous hair, 


the jewelled brow, the costly apparel ; when you meet the tender radi- | 


ance of her looks, hear her soft plaints, find her with her comely boys 
prepared to take you by your heart's affections, remember that outland- 
ish women caused even the wise Solomon to sin; remember, that for 
this thy God will reckon with thee!” | 
_ Manasseh staid to hear no more. He had nerved his heart to the 
deed required of him—he had resolved on the sacrifice which the broken 
laws of God called for—and further representations hurt rather than 
“strengthened. He dared not pause to consider on all that his determi- 
nation embraced. There was woe—there was agony; but still he was 
decided; and he speeded to his home, to cast from him all that made 
that home so dear. Hon 


Manasseh reached the threshold of his dwelling. The parting words 
of the righteous Pedaiah came to his mind, and for the moment he 


hoped it would te as he had predicted; and he thought that should he | 


really find Nicazo attired with care and costly vestments—find her 
bright in her adorned beauty, bringing before him at once her claim 


upon his heart as the beloved wife, with the additional one of mother to_ 


his sons—the blow he had to deal would be more easy, his hand be 
better nerved to the stroke. Glorious in her matured loveliness, strong 
in the pride of motherhood, she would seem a thing placed by her per- 
fections above the lowly condition of the divorced wife. The broken 
marriage would then sink him into the desolation of the cast-off spouse. 


Yes, he felt that were it thus, the calls of his God could be better | 


obeyed. Himself the victim, his heart would be free from that piercing 
_ knowledge, that he had destroyed one to whom he owed such better 
things. | 
| But Nicazo, desolate and in affliction, already crushed by the misery 
which hung over her—Nicazo fainting, loving, and despairing—clinging 
to the hand which discards—appealing to the heart which rejects her! 


O sin—sin—how hard to retrace the steps by which thine hand has 


ledus! 
Manasseh entered his home; the aspect of all—of children, servants 


—the empty court, all told that the sentence of Nehemiah was made , 


known. He could not speak to those fair boys. Contrary to their 
constant usage, they came not to his meeting; but in the looks cast 
towards him—in the extended arms of the gentle Adaiah, who seemed 
even then to plead not to be cast from a father’s bosom—Manasseh 
read their feelings. He passed them. One minute’s interchange of 
fond words with those sweet children would have robbed him of the 
strength so strictly called for. | | ee | 
Manasseh sought Nicazo in the apartment she usually occupied. He 


tenderness of the bride, he first received her from her father’s arms. 


| 
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shoulders ; the jewelled fillet which usually confined its dark luxuriance, 


lay at her feet. Every mazy ringlet was pressed back from her fore- 
head, as if she sought to meet more freely the cooling influence of the 


| evening breeze, thus leaving her face entirely exposed to view. Who 
would have recognised the loveliness of the fair daughter of Sanballatin — 


the swollen features, the grief-stained cheeks, the unclosed mouth, 
which hung almost in helpless idiocy, marking the ravages sorrow had 


} made upon the afflicted Samaritan? She stood so like a statue—pale, 


breathless ; yet at times her bosom heaved slowly beneath the folds of 
the dark garment which shrowded all the beauties of her: form. 

Manasseh approached her. Still her eye turned not towards him. 
He took her hand; its chilliness startled him, and he feared for the 
consequences of the misery heaped upon her. She started slightly at 
his touch, and a tremor passed over her; but she turned not to him, 
and in an instant was fixed in all the deathlike rigidity which before 
marked her appearance. Stern, however, was the expression of the 
countenance, where all had been of sorrow; and a prouder erection of 
the head, now usurped the mild graceful dignity of her usual bearing. 

Still firm in purpose, though the damp drops of agony stood on his 
brow, Manasseh sought to draw the attention of Nicazo to himself, and 
softly whispered her name. | 

“ Manasseh!” she slowly responded, with low and husky voice ; 
but clasped with convulsive tightness the hand which had taken her 
own. | 

Again he repeated, “ Nicazo!”’ 


The averted eyes were then turned to him, but with a glance of’ such : 
-piteous inquiry, such heart-broken affection, that Manasseh sobbed aloud 


as he met that melting look of sorrow and despair. 

At another moment such startling evidence of grief in her husband 
would have called for the tenderest sympathy from one who ever wept 
and smiled as he grieved or rejoiced. 


heart of the son of Jehoiada, and she turned from him. © ee 
—'Too well known was the warm affectionate spirit of Nicazo to the 
husband of her love, for him an instant to mistake the nature of the 
feelings which now actuated her. He saw all the heroism of: her con- 
duct. In her coldness, he saw the tenderness which sought to lessen. 
the struggle which she must be sensible shook his being to its centre. 


| In the calm assumed, he saw the sweet consideration which forbore to. 
wring his bosom by the supplications and tears with which his purpose 


might have been stayed, if not turned; and in the dignity with which 
she now stood unmoved by his side, he saw at once the pride and 


modesty of woman, which cannot ‘sue to be retained in the heart which 
would seek.to banish her, though that banishment were death. Manas-_ 


seh saw all this, and more; and felt that the clorious creature by his 


side was, in that moment of her desolation—all grief-disfigured, cold, 


stern as she was—more dear to him than in that moment when, bright 
in beauty, blushing with the grace of maidenhood, loying with the 


His doom was fixed. 


‘“‘ Nicazo,” he whispered softly, as he drew her to his bosom, ‘‘ we 


must go!” 
‘Wel’ she said, for the moment turning to his embrace. “ }i'e."” 
she again repeated with mournful cadence, and a throe, as of a convul- 


sion passed over her frame; and the sad eyes upturned to heaven, | 


seemed to seek support from thence in this trying hour. 


© Yes, Nicazo, we. Thou art banished from Jerusalem. They would 
tear thee from thy husband’s bosom; for his iniquity, his transgression, 


judgment is come. Lut guilty, sin-convicted as that bosom is, it shall 
at least be true to thee. Whither thou goest, I willgo.” ; 
The proud dignity with which Nicazo had stood to receive her expul. 
sion from him whom her heart had loved so long, at once forsook her. 
She gazed for an instant in his face, with an earnest, searching, intense 


| look, that had its spring in the misery that had overwhelmed her. She 


read her respite in the glance which met her own, and for a minute she 
hung in mute ecstasy to the bosom to which she was so warmly pressed ; 


| but sinking on the ground from thence, she was now the slave—the 


found her not ; but a servant, who had followed his steps, directed him | 


to the chamber where she had passed that long day. ‘hither he bent 


his way, slowly, silently. There seemed in his spirit, in his feelings at | 


that moment, a quiet, a deadness, like that strange calm which precedes 
the storm, that fatal stillness preluding the dread volcano. Still was he 
firm; and the resolves called for by the reasoning of Pedaiah, by the 
mavements of religion in his soul, were even then all unchanged. 

He entered not the chamber at once, but rested at the doorway. He 
felt that the quick eye of Nicazo in one glance would read half the 
dreadful tale he had to tell, ere he had found words in which to couch 
it. He hoped it would be so. But she saw him not. Resting against 
the stone arch of an open window, her eyes were turned to the smiling 
expanse of country which spread so fair below; but no ray of intelligence 
glanced from beneath those lids—her eyes rested on vacancy. They 
added to the sad aspect she presented, and corresponded with the rigid 
motionless posture she had taken. _ ; 

Where was the becoming apparel predicted by the sage Pedaiah? 
Where the gemmed and lustrous tresses, and all the costly adorning 
then in use among the women of Jerusalem ? 

A dusky robe hung around her form. It was the mourning garment 
worn at funereal feasts. Her hair fell in disorder over her neck and 


| 


affection so firmly paramount over every other tie. 


lowly though loving one—embracing, with tears of grateful feeling, the 
knees of the husband whose affection had been so bitterly proved—an 
But this was not 
all. With the tender self-sacrificing spirit of the wife, she even pleaded 


his cause against herself, and brought to his view the fearful! extent of 


the sacrifice he was about to make—country, dignities, nay, even reli- 
gion, set aside for her sake. Manasseh felt each word's truth, but 
remained unchanged. The weakness of human nature, the strength of 
human passion, were never more fully proved than in that hour. 


(To be continued.) 


Dusuin, Sept. 16th.—On the first day of M20’ UN (New Year), the 
Rev. Dr. Mensor delivered a lecture in our Synagogue, taking his text 
from Leviticus gxiii, 23—25. The lecture, which was well composed, 
gave evident satisfaction to the congregation. 


Tue Kou-1-Noor.—We have, in former numbers, done ample 
justice to the artists employed in the re-cutting of this matchless gem. 


We feel bound to do the same to the gentleman under whose special — 
| directions the operations were conducted. 


Mr. Guillaume Coster, of 


} , the London partner of the house of 
poise? is the gentleman we allude to; and we 
congratulate him on the successful termination of his artistic labours, 
setting at nought the opinions of those scientific individuals who fore- 
boded the impossibility of a successful termination. 


| But now there seemed a studied | 
blindness to the passionate ebullition which burst from the breaking» 


| 
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costs. 
__ But the cross-examination of the defendant completely confirmed how 


Friday, September 24, 5613—1852. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


‘DEATH OF 
THE) DUKE! OF| WELLINGTON. 


DeaTH, with his stern decree, has entered the palace of the greatest | 


hero of the land; and Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, at a good 
old age, has been gathered to his fathers. His actions during life have 
become matter of history. His deeds have laid on the nation which he 
served the obligation of gratitude. Nor has this been withheld. Tory, 


Whig, and Radical, have joined in singing peans to his merits as a 


man anda patriot. His greatest military triumph, Waterloo, and his 
greatest political victory, Catholic emancipation—by the former of which 


he saved Europe from a military conflagration, and by the latter became, 
to some extent, an advocate for religious liberty—will hand his name 


down to posterity as the warrior and statesman whose like we may never 
see again. Proud should we be could we add to the list of his other 
great deeds that of Jewish emancipation. But to this right of our 
brethren, to which they are entitled as loyal British subjects, he was the 


stern, unbending, and uncompromising opponent. But much as we 


may and do regret his error of judgment as regards ourselves, we can- 
not forget that we are [nglishmen, in whom the fire of patriotism burns 
as fervently and as purely as in the greatest and the proudest in the 
land; and as Britons and as men do we join with the rest of our fellow- 


_ citizens in dropping a tear of regret at the great loss which our beloved 
common country has sustained. And when his mortal remains shall 
be placed in the bier which shall carry him to his last resting-place, 


appointed by Britain’s beloved Queen, none will be found offering up 


prayers to Heaven for his eternal felicity with more fervency than the 
_ Jewish fellow-subjects of him who is justly styledthe 


Great Doxe or WELLINGTON. 


THE SHERIFF'S COURT, GUILDHALL. 
Tue action brought by the Widow Cardoza against Mr. Almosnino, for 


_ trespass, came on for hearing on Friday last; Mr. Ryan, the City 


‘Pleader, acting as Deputy-Judge in the absence of Mr. Russell Gurney, 
Judge of the Court. 


Counsel appeared for both parties: Messrs. Lewis and Lewis being | 


solicitors for the plaintiff, and Mr. Lindo, solicitor for the Sephardim 
Synagogue, acting for the defendant. | : | 


_ At the close of the examination of the plaintiff; which followed the | 
_ eross-examination of the defendant, on an objection taken by the 


defendant’s counsel, the court decided, that it appearing from the minutes 


read and sworn to by the secretary, that notice to quit had been given 
to the defendant, and that the committee must be considered as owners 
for the time being of the property, and were not bound to allege any 


cause for so doing, the plaintiff's counsel very judiciously consented to a 
non-suit, by 


much the poor widow has to complain of at the hands of those who have 


been instrumental in ejecting her from those rooms she had a right to 


look on as a refuge for her fast declining years, but who have succeeded 
(thanks to Jaw, but not to justice) in driving her, at the old age of 77 
years, to seek a refuge wherever she may. To shew how the poor 
widow has been made a victim to please the woman Rodwell (who acts 
as gate-keeper, etc.), we give the following portion of the secretary’s 
cross-examination ;. the admissions as to the woman Rodwell being the 
general informant were almost extorted by the plaintitf’s counsel. 


Question. You have said, that you received information that Mrs. Cardoza’s 


daughters had men in their mother's room after 11 at night, and let them out 
before 5 in the morning P—Answer. Yes. | 


-Q. Who gave you the information ? 
Defendant's counsel objected to the question. 
the cause of action ?—Objection overruled. 
some hesitation) Mrs. Rodwell. 
‘ou say, you received information that one evening the widow allowed 
dancing in her room ?—A. Yes, I did. 


Q. And you went up to the room, to see if it was true P—A. I did. 


Q. Did hg witness any dancing going forward?—A. No, I did not ; but 
I perceived a bottle on the table. 


Q. Who gave the information about the dancing affair ?-&A. Mrs, Rodwell 


(a 
Q. You say, the widow gets drunk. How do you know this? —A. Because 
when I went into her room, I perceived a bottle on the table (a laugh). 

Q. You say, that the widow and her daughters were called before the 
committee on the 21st of May. Were they confronted with their accuser ? 
and did they know the name of the party ?—A. They were called before the 
committee, but not confronted with the accuser. At that meeting the com- 
bullae a a resolution that the Widow Cardoza had notice to quit the 


Q. Then they did not go into any specifi laint ? 
Q- Then from y specific complaint?—A. No. | 
A committee have acted merely upon rumour ? 


What had it to do with 


late at night P—A. No, Sir; it is false, = false ; they swear 


man and man,” ete. 
It will be perceived from the above extract, that attending the dead 


which the poor widow was saved from paying the defendant's - 
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Widow Cardoza, examined by her counsel, 
Q. Have your daughters been in the habit of receiving men iv your room 
l 
say so. How could they? Mrs. Rodwell holds the keys, and ahute x 
gates at 100’clock at night, and opens them in the morning. 

Q. When you and your daughters were summoned before the committee 
on the 21st of May, did youattend ?—A. Yes, Sir, 


Q. Were your daughters charged with misconduct by the committee ?_ 
A. Yes, Sir ; but we both denied being guilty of any misconduct, and asked 
to be placed face to face with our accusers. We were then ordered to with- 
draw, and were not again called before the committee ; but I learn since that 
it was Mrs. Rodwell, whose husband was transported four years ago for 
robbing the synagogue, and the same woman has since given birth to a 
child ; and in consequence I told her that she was not a fit person to visit 
me ; and that is the cause why I am so treated. ra. | 

The cross-examination of the poor old plaintiff did not alter her 
evidence, and the case then closed, as we stated, on a point of law, 

We ask, then, every candid and impartial person, has the poor widow 
been fairly treated—and are not the Committee bound, as men of 
honour and being placed at the head of a large and respectable religious 
community, to cause an investigation into the charges brought against 
the woman Rodwell on Friday last publicly in a court of justice ? 

For the sake of the purity of this time-honoured establishment of the 
Sephardim, such investigation is demanded. Should it be refused, the | 
public will, of course, be left to form their own conclusions. | 

We feel bound to record the fact, that so strongly do the Messrs. 
Lewis view the injustice done to the widow, from first to last, that the 
have not only refused to charge costs for their labour and attention to the 
case; but they have also most handsomely refused to charge the widow 
with the fees paid to counsel, which they advanced out of their own 


pockets. 


THE BURIAL OF THE POOR. THE POOR DROWNED 


Ina portion of our daily morning prayers, we repeat the following: 


««These are the commandments whereof the man that performeth them 
enjoys the fruits in this world, whilst the principle remaineth for the 
future one; viz.—honouring father and mother; acts of benevolence; 
early attendance at the colleges, both morning and evening; entertain- 
ing strangers; visiting the sick ; portioning dowerless brides ; attending 
the dead to the grave; devotion at prayers; and making peace between 


to the grave is considered among us as a pious deed, to which much — 
sacred importance is attached, and not because the corpse may be that 


|| of a wealthy person; for after death there is no distinction, but the 
merit is the same if the corpse to be attended to the grave be that of 
the most humble of his race. Decent burial, therefore, of the bodies of 
the indigent poor has ever been considered among Jews a sacred duty; 


and as but one corpse, whether of the rich or poor, is permitted to be 


| put into a grave (family vaults among us not being allowed), by the same 
| rule a hearse is also provided by the other congregations for the poor. 


Let us see how far the above pious injunction has been lately carried | 
out. On Thursday, the 2nd instant, a boy, aged twelve, of the name of 
Moses Duran, the son of poor parents residing at No. II, Gravel-lane, — 
Houndsditch, was missing, but was ultimately found drowned some 
days afterwards, in a frightful state of decomposition, off St. Katharine’s 
Stairs, wedged in between two barges. An inquest having been duly 
held by Mr. Baker, the coroner, the natural verdict of ‘ Found 
drowned” was returned, and the body of the poor unfortunate child 
was left to the care of the officials of the Sephardim congregation, to 
meet with that decent burial enjoined us—the bereaved parents being 
too poor to bear the expense. But the employment of a hearse entailed 
expense; therefore orders were issued (the feelings of the poor 
parents not being taken into account) that the body was to be taken to 
the last resting-place on men’s shoulders; but the parties appointed 


to the office remonstrated first, because of the large size and weight 


of the coffin and its contents, and because of the effluvia arising there- : 
from. A report has reached us that a truck was then ordered, against 
which a remonstrance was also made; but be this so or not, the fact is, | 
that a cab was procured, and the coffin with the corpse having been 


| placed on its roof, with a ragged black cloth thrown over, in this 


fashion the funeral of the poor child proceeded to the burial-ground at 
Mile End, the miasmatic matter oozing from the coffin during the 
melancholy and mournful journey. Now, why was this? It was the 


desire to save a few paltry shillings by the officials of a congregation 


esteemed one of the wealthiest in England, if not of the world, 
and priding themselves in being the most charitable. If oon 
principles are to be carried out to this extent, why stop here—why 
not proceed onwards and imitate the system adopted in many metr 4 
politan and other parishes—dig one large grave, and thrust into | 
twenty or thirty pauper bodies ? ‘ 
But we hope better of the gentlemen of the Mahamad; and the cas 


| having been thus prominently brought under their notice, from a sincere 


desire that there shall be no future departure from the sacred “— 
enjoined on us by our holy religion—that the rich and poor canes 
shall share alike—we rest content to leave it in their hands, satisfi 
that they will not evince satisfaction with the (to use the mildest —) 
indiscreet economy of their officials in relation to the burial of t 


poor, 


‘What prophet produced the pitcher with manna, to prove oe : 
God's providence to their forefathers in the wilderness ?—Jeremial xa 


Myers’ Questions and Answers on the Bible. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS. 
Translated from the German of Dr. L. Adler, Chief Rabbi of Hesse-Cassel. 
Section I.—Misana 2. 
(Continued from page 394.) 
ay Practical execution, also divine service, is the second thing on 
which the world rests. 
The word 77)3), in its original meaning, signifies labour, activity in 
neral; in most instances the secondary idea of serving is connected 


therewith, and therefore labour according to given injunction or command. 
And as we cannot suppose the creation or existence of the universe 


without admitting the pre-existence of an infinite Will, a Divine Wisdom, | 


so we must at the same time acknowledge that this Will makes itself 


manifest, and that there are ruling powers which have been called forth 


by this Will, which carry out all and everything the Infinite and 
Eternal has willed in His wisdom. Activity and efficacy are the ruling 
principles in the universe. All powers of nature are submissively 
active, according to the highest Will, which arranges and rules the 
whole creation. Without activity this world would no longer be what 
it is. And this activity, how minutely obedient, how strictly submissive 
to the highest Will! Many of the ancients held the opinion that the 
heavenly bodies are animated beings, who, with awe and reverence 
NVI) ADI obeying the will of their Creator, perform the service 


bodies and various objects in nature as the servants of God, who adore 
and sanctify Him, and fulfil His divine will. 
plate all nature, according to the doctrines of the Jewish religion—his 
handiwork, which called aloud for universal adoration. All in nature 
acts according to immutable laws; all things created vie with each 
other to render Him homage, and to obey His eternal will. Every 
created being has a separate life and existence ; but his life is activity, 
‘not isolated, but conducive to the well-established order of the whole 


that God has created, nothing, even the smallest creature, is created 
without purpose” (Sabbath 77 4). The stars are the. hosts of heaven, 
obedient to the One Supreme Will, and the powers of nature active in 
this nether world His faithful messengers, fulfilling the will of their 
They all perform the will of God without consciousness. Man alone 
can do it with consciousness, dy and with his free will. As the existence 
of the universe can only be considered possible when we admit the ope- 
ration of the powers of nature according to established laws, so the 
moral human world can exist only through the fulfilment of the law of 


morality. A moral world is only then possible, when men, obedient to 


_ their Creator, and recognising the moral will as the highest, adopt it as 
the rule to guide them in all their doings. __ 


‘No sooner do we substract submission and obedience to the moral 


laws and order of the universe, than a human world, in spite of all wis- 
dom and knowledge, is no longer possible; there no longer exists a 
compact whole, a humanity, but a higher kind of cunning serpents— 
- animals endowed with the faculty of thinking and the power of speech, 
but men no longer. And in the same manner must, in every people 
which is to form itself into a nation, exist a combined consolidated will, 
a common activity—consequently, a submission of the individual will to 
the common will. In the Israelitish nation, this common will should 
be the well of God. It became its mission to show to mankind at large 
that there is a higher Will to whom every one must be obedient, and 


according to the dictates of which all our moral actions must be regu- 


lated. Besides personal submission to the will of God by moral conduct, 
the Jewish people had also the national institution of public worship, 
which symbolised and represented its submission. This public worship, 
but particularly the temple-service, is called M113Y, This public and 
temple-service includes not only the laws of sacrifices and of purification, 
but the entire administration of the affairs of the state, and particularly 
the administratinn of justice, and what we, in modern times, call by the 
name of civil laws. All this was denominated “ public service,” and is 
designated by the word N7)3y. And it is therefore justly said in our 
Mishna, that the world rests thereon. _ | | | 
The third thing on which the world rests is pion m3, benevolence, 
In the existence of the universe we must presuppose wisdom and 
omnipotence, but also dove and kindness. Under 17\3Y (practical execu- 
tion) we understand the practice of that which is necessary, of the given 
law, without, however, doing more than what we are bound todo. But 
what would the world be without love ? As nature does not only pro- 
— duce what is absolutely necessary, but also gives that which is super- 
abundant, beautiful, and pleasing, so must love reign in social intercourse 
among men—love between man and man, and in society at large. And 
though we understand, under Abodah, obedience to and practice of all 
the commandments enjoined in the Torah, which of necessity includes 
benevolence and love for mankind, still this third—Gemiluth Chesed— 
we cannot consider as being included. The Torah, as the book of the 
_law and religion, can only contain that which any framed law can com- 
pass, what reasonably and legally can be ordered or commanded—laws 
binding on every man; as, for instance, honesty, attendance to the wants 
of the poor, assistance in times of danger, ete. But there are many 
services of love which no law can compass, words cannot express, but 
which must be left to the dictates of the hearts of men. Such are the 
services which Gemiluth Chesed enjoins unto us. Services which one 
man is entitled to expect from another are duties; but more must be 


1 Comp. Psalms civ. and cxlviii., and the prayer and also in M22 
“ that the celestial bodies rejoice to fulfil the will of their Creator,” 


Thus we must contem- 
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| lives within him—it is his conscience. 
_ of all and every act of his life, which forms the source from which flow 
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rendered between man and man, love must exceed the marked line of 
duty. The fulfilment of our duties rests upon mutual obligations ; 
Gemiluth Chesed, however, is practised without a return of the service 
being expected. The existence of the world, and the happiness of 
mankind in general, make such acts a necessary; a mutual 


| concern in the welfare of others, a solicitude for the happiness of others, 


which outsteps the letter of the law. There must exist in every man 
an internal longing to do good, which finds in its benevolent action its own 
reward. This internal longing lies within the breast of man; it is the 
sensation of feeling himself happy and contented when he has furthered 


| the welfare of others, and, on the other hand, the sensation of feeling 


the pangs of remorse when he has jeopardised the welfare of others. It 
It is the spiritual consciousness 


the spiritual joys of self-content and internal happiness. This desire 
after internal content and happiness can only be satisfied in works of 
love and charity; they are the fountain-head from which hap. ness and 
content spring forth. Both are as closely connected as ever cause and 


effect can be; they are indissolubly interwoven ; and Gemiluth Chesed — 


(Jon nio"D)) characterises that benevolent and charitable disposition 
which stamps the soul as a thinking self-conscious spirit, created for 
aud longing after eternal happiness, guided by the watchful guardian— 


| conscience. We shall, 
assigned to them. ‘The Bible end the prayers represent the celestial i] conscience e shall, as we proceed in the exposition of the Pirke 


Aboth, have occasion to return to this subject, and enter more fully into 
it. Our text, therefore, very properly says, ‘ that the world rests 
thereon.” And though Gemiluth Chesed means here more than mere 
benevolence, we still render it according to the common adoption of the 
word, and subjoin, moreover, various passages from the Talmud as 
having reference to benevolence and charity: ‘“‘ Alms and acts of charity 


(ton mbna MmptS) may be considered equivalent to all other laws in | 
the Torah. Acts of love and charity are more than alms” (Peah. Jer., 
‘‘ He who studies the law, but is without» 


comp. Jalkut ii. p. 122 a). 


benevolence, may be considered as if he had no God” (Aboda Sarah, 
p. 17.5; comp. Jalkutii. p. 162). “ To be benevolent to the poor is 


more than all sacrifices Sop any by); for itis 


written, ‘ Practising benevolence and righteousness is more acceptabla 
to God than sacrifices’ (Prov. xxi.3). Benevolence, i.e., acts of love 
and charity (M3), is more than almsgiving (9.2 APIS). Almsgiving is 
only then meritorious when love dictates the act” * (Suceah, p. 49 0). 
“In three things benevolence—acts of love and charity (™2)—is more 
than almsgiving. Alms can only be given in money; benevolence can 


be practised both with our money and our body (and our mind): alms— 


can be given to the poor only; benevolence, however, both to rich and 


poor: alms can be bestowed on the living only; benevolence—love and 


charity—both on the living and the dead” (ibid), | 
If, in conclusion, we consider the resumé of the foregoing, we find 


that the Mishna teaches us the three fundamental—the highest and | 


most indispensable—objects in life: Ist, Law, i.e., knowledge, spiritual 
activity, a conscious will, religious doctrines—theory ; 2nd, Practical exe- 
cution or Divine service, i. e., the practice of the law, fulfilment of our 
duties—practice in general; and, 3rd, Benevolence from love and charity, 
namely, those pious deeds which cannot be prescribed or made obliga- 
tory as duties, but which must be practised from love, and as works of 


the world, in the proper sense of the word. 
| | (To be continued.) 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE... 


Tue annual general meeting of the members of the above synagogue was 
holden in the vestry-room on Sunday last, the 19th inst., for the election of 


the 28th of June last ; the said laws having also been open for inspection tu 


the members, at the vestry-room, since that time. 


The chair was taken by Mr. B. Woolf, senior warden. | 

The chairman, in opening the business of the day, congratulated the meet- 
ing on the improved state of the synagogue, both as regarded its internal 
management as well as its financial position ; and, in retiring from the office 
of warden, took the opportunity of returning his best thanks to the gentle- 
meu of the committee for their active co-operation, and the unanimity which 


characterised all their proceedings. He then read the list of members 


eligible to be elected as honorary officers. fee 
Mr. H. L. Keeling, warden, dwelt at some length on the altered and im- 

proved circumstances under which the new officers would enter on their 

duties. The synagogue, he said, was now free of all liabilities, and possessed 


a more equitable and secure source of income, derivable from the new system ~ 


of assessment. He also called the attention of the meeting to the revised 


code of laws which was that day to be presented for adoption, and assured 


the meeting that every care and attention had been bestowed on them, to 
make them practically useful and beneficial ; and concluded by proposing 
Mr. Samuel Solomon, of Poland-street, the senior member present of the 
select committee, as warden for the ensuing year. ; 

Mr. Solomon, in reply, expressed his readiness at all times to serve the 
congregation, and thanked Mr. Keeling for the kind manner in which he had 
mentioned his hame ; but strongly recommended that his name be withdrawn 
from nomination, as he considered it more beneficial to the synagogue that 
the present wardens should remain in office another year, to see their labours 
fully carried out. 

The meeting agreeing with Mr. Solomon, his name was accordingly with- 
drawn, and the following resolution unanimously passed:— ce | 

“ Resolved—That this meeting fully appreciating the unremitting and 
zealous services rendered to the congregation by Messrs. Woolf and Keeling 
during their office as wardens, and believing that the improved state of 


2 The merit of almsgiving consists not in the gift that is bestowed, but in the 
love which is practised towards others. 


love—conscience. Without these three things the world cannot exist— _ 


honorary officers for the ensuing year, and for the purpose of confirming and — 
adopting the revised laws, previously submitted at a general meeting held on — 


: 
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affairs in the synagogue is materially owing to their exertions, respectfully | 
uest them to retain their offices for another year.” 

he wardens elect returned their thanks to the meeting for this mark of 

respect and testimony of confidence, and promised to continue ever active 1n 


the interests of the synagogue. 


Messrs. L. Marks and Judah Solomon were then unanimously elected as. 


treasurer and overseer, and a vote of thanks passed to Messrs. Braham and 
S. Aarons, the retiring officers. | ee 

Mr. A. G. Jones was re-elected overseer of the burial rites. ; 

The following gentlemen were elected as members of the committce:— 
Messrs. L. H. Braham, S. Aarons, A. Goldsmid, 8. A. Hart, R.A., Samuel 
Solomon, A. G. Jones, L. Phillips, I. Simmons, H. Jones, P. Benjamin, 
L. Solomons, 8. A. Kisch, I. Dyte, D. Jacobs, and Samuel W. Abraham. 

It was then moved by Mr. S$. W. Abraham, seconded by Mr. D. Jacobs, 
and unanimously carried— | 
_ & That the revised code of laws be the laws of the synagogué, and that they 
be adopted and forthwith carried out by the honorary officers.” 

A cordial vote of thanks was awarded to the chairman, who responded 
thereto, and the meeting separated. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
GEN. Iv. 7. 

Sir,—In your number of August 27th you gave the rendering of the 
above passage by Dr. Raphall, which seems to me open to the objection 
of supposing too great an ellipsis, while the terseness of the Hebrew 1s 
well capable of giving a distinct meaning to the few words, N12n 
- The rendering of Dr. Benisch, in his admirable version of the Penta- 
teuch, affords a distinct reasonable meaning to this passage, without the 
aid of any ellipsis whatever. Forgiveness,” if thou 
mendest,” i.e., NIOM. Is it not, “ If thou mendest, there is forgiveness” ? 


- This rendering sensibly agrees with the context, and so simply expounds — 


the passage, that, like Columbus with the egg, the only wonder is, no 
one found it out before. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The nwt npn, which you announced in your last Friday’s 


Chronicle, we had the pleasure to hear delivered, in the Halliwell-street 


Synagogue, by the Rev. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, founded on 3/° 47 Ni 


NY, by defending “UW from the attack of the celebrated ‘A$ O5n. The 


text was taken from the Sabbath in Hosea xiv. 10, and was 
very beautifully and instructively explained ; and, if we may judge by 


the countenances of the audience, must have given general satisfaction. 
Wishing you I am, Sir, 
Manchester, Sept. 19th, 5618—1852. A CORRESPONDENT. 


— 


THE POOR AT JERUSALEM. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
Sir,—I have noticed in a recent publication of yours, that the officers 


of the New Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s, have withheld their donation 
of two guineas annually, for the benefit of the poor Jews in Jerusalem. | 


I should imagine the cause to be, that they doubt the charity being 
properly applied ; however, if I can be satisfied that it will be properly 
expended, I will freely give the amount on my own account. 
| Respectfully vours, 
Sylvan Grove, Old Kent Road, Sept. 22, 1852, 


MANNING. 


MOUNT LEBANON, 

Lebanon— Geographical and Scriptural importance—Height of Libanus and 
Anti-libanus—Variety of temperature on its sides—Grandeur of Lebanon 
—Ascent—Lower region richly cultivated—Abounding in charming pro- 
spects—Volney’s description of Lebanon—Second region covered with 
oak and cedar-woods—Third region of pasture-land—Level plain on the 
side of the mountain—Upper Lebanon—Precipices and snows. 


- Tus mountain forms an important feature in the landscape of Syria. 


Its position on the confines of the Holy Land, and the distinguished 
notice taken of it in the Scriptures, point it out as the first object of 


attention among the hills of Palestine. 


Lebanon is not a single mountain, as one might suppose from finding 
it sometimes mentioned as such by the sacred writers, but a range of 
mountains, formed by the western bend of the great chain which rises 
in Syria. In the ancient Greek writers this chain is known by the 
name of Libanus, and the eastern and_ parallel range by that of Anti- 
libanus. In Scripture, the term Lebanon is sometimes indiscriminately 
applied to both, as it frequently is by modern writers; but its strict, at 
least its most usual application in scripture, is to that part of the chain 
of Libanus which forms the northern boundary of Palestine, includin 
also those mountains in the chain of Anti-libanus, which, at the point 
where this chain divides to form the two southern branches, take an 
eastward course, and appear to prolong the line across the country. 

The height of Lebanon has never yet been accurately measured ; the 
altitude of Libanus, the chain which fronts the coast, may be stated at 
about 9000 feet; the general elevation of the eastern range is lower ; 
but in that chain several mountains occur whose height is greater than 


_ that of any in the chain of Libanus. As they rise above the line of 


rpetual snow, it may be safely affirmed that their height cannot be 
than 10,000 feet. 


The great altitude of Lebanon allows its sides to enjoy great variety 
of temperature. In ascending to the top, the traveller passes through 


various degrees of cold, from the climate of the plains, which is almost 


am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


| gives something of dignity to their appearance. 
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a tropical one, till at last he reaches the summit, 
not exceeding that of Greenland prevails throughout great part of th 
year. This difference of temperature is rendered visible by the i ng 
of productions with which the mountain is clothed, and the very differe 
appearances it puts on at different altitudes. The sight of the mountain 
amply justifies the bold figure of the Arabian poets: “ The Sannin 
(Lebanon) bears winter on his head, spring on his shoulders aay 
autumn in his bosom, while summer lies sleeping at his feet.” 

We know of no single term which can convey so just an idea of the 
condition and aspect of Lebanon as that employed in Scripture, « that 
goodly mountain.” ‘The Alps surpass it in height; but in point of 
mingled exuberance, grandeur, and beauty, where on earth is there a 


where a temperature | 


‘mountain chain that equals it ? To its inhabitants, Lebanon is a micht 
chty 


stronghold, whose Cyclopean walls repel assault, and enclose a bound. - 
less store of all kinds of provisions. To be seen aright, it must be 
looked at from a distance. At its base, it is only a small portion of its 
grandeur which the eye can take in—this beautiful bay, or that bold 
headland, or yonder village peering out from amidst its plantation of 
mulberries. But at sea the mountain rises before the spectator as a 


| whole, and the eye can pass leisurely from its snowy peaks to the rich 


gardens at its bottom. The spectator never wearies in gazing on the 
goodly prospect before him. ‘The undulating line of its promontories 
and bays extends for many a mile along the coast. On the mountain 
itself, terrace rises above terrace, displaying at once the industry of-the 
inhabitants and the fertility of the mountain. Villages, with their flat- 
roofed houses, are seen sweetly placed amidst groves of vines and mul- 


| berries, or plantations of sugar-cane, oranges, and lemons; while, 


crowning the steep, or perched upon the crag, are numerous convents, 
whose white walls and tinkling bells agreeably salute both the eye and 
ear of the traveller. | | 

The exact state of this celebrated mountain at this dav cannot be 
better described than by tracing the supposed course of a traveller from 
the bottom to the top. Leaving the plain below, the traveller first 
enters a highly-cultivated region, where, in the words of Lord Lindsay, 


nature rewards the toil of the husbandman by “ pouring grain into his 


lap, and wine into his cup, without measure.” In his course he meets 
numerous cottages and villages, surrounded by corn-fields, plantations 
of mulberries, or gardens of vines and fig-trees. The inhabitants of 
this region are more robust and healthy than those of the plain; their 


| complexions are fairer, and the silver horn worn by the females, over 


which is thrown the long white veil which loosely envelopes their form, 
| The sides of the hills 
are here formed into terraces ; and the spectator, on looking up, may 


discover the successive rows, rising like a flight of stairs, and running 


sometimes so far up the mountain, that he may count not fewer than 
120 of these hanging gardens, all watered by streams from the upper 
parts of Lebanon. Here, too, scenes of transcendent loveliness open at 
times, as if by enchantment, before the eyes of the traveller: on as- 


-cending a summit, or winding round its bottom, he comes suddenly on 


a village sweetly secluded in some quiet valley; he beholds the ravine 
or vale in which it is seated shut in on all sides by overhanging cliffs, 


| verdant with vines and olives, musical with falling waters, and cooled 


by breezes from the mountain above. He gazes on the scene before 


him, and thinks of the happy valley in Rasselas. | 


There are valleys, too, in which sights still more extraordinary pre- 
sent themselves to the traveller. The lime-stone rock, which belongs | 
to the Upper Jura formation, has in some places been laid bare by the 
torrents, and the rains of centuries have slowly wrought it into the most: 
fantastic and romantic shapes. ‘These valleys seem crowded with a 
profusion of ruins: here tall columns, with finely-wrought capitals, 
shoot up; and there arches, fortresses, and palaces of Cyclopean con- 
struction, cover the ground. The works of man as well as the freaks — 
of the elements remain to interest the traveller in Lebanon. Amid 
these sweet valleys and shady groves, idolatry reared her fanes; and so 
the traveller, at this day, stumbles occasionally upon real ruins. | 

It is of this region of Lebanon that Volney has given the following 
description, than which there is not a more animated picture of this 
mountain in existence: ‘‘ There, as in the Alps, he travels whole days 
together, to reach a place which was in sight at his departure; he 
winds, descends, skirts the hills, and climbs; and in this perpetual 
change it seems as if magic herself varied for him, at every step, the 
decorations of the scenery. Sometimes he sees villages gliding from 
the steep declivities on which they are built, and so arranged that the 
terraces of one row of houses serve as a street to those above them. 
Sometimes he sees a convent standing on a solitary height, like Mar- 
shaya, in the valley of the Tigris. Here, a rock perforated by a torrent, 
and become a naturai arch, like that of Nahr-el-Leben (the river of 
milk). There, another rock, worn perpendicular, resembles a high wall. 
Frequently on the sides of hills he sees beds of stones, stripped aud 
detached by the waters, rising up like artificial ruins. In many places, 
the waters, meeting with inclined beds, have excavated the immediate 
earth, and formed caverns, as at Nahr-el-Kelb (river of the dog), near 
Antoura: in others, subterraneous channels are formed, through which 
flow rivulets for a part of the year, as at Mar-Elias-el-Roum, and Mar- 
Hanna. These subterraneous rivulets are common throughout Syria; 
there are some near Damascus, at the sources of the Orontes, and at 
those of Jordan.” | 

Continuing his ascent, the traveller leaves behind him this region of 
corn and vines, terraced mountains and falling waters, and enters on 4 
tract of a much less agreeable character. The ground is now cove 
with woods of low oaks and valonidi. Ascending still higher, the oaks — 


disappear, and dwarfish cedars take their place ; their diminutive a 


being atoned for by the delicious fragrance which they emit. 
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ise ‘des of the mountain are covered with yellow, white, red, 
Wek aon which afford abundant nourishment to bees; Lebanon 
being at this day renowned for its honey. 

After an ascent of nearly five hours, the traveller finds himself ona 
level plain, running along the side of the mountain. This plain, which 
divides the upper from the lower Lebanon, may be distinetly traced on 
both sides of Libanus. Up to this point the mountain is capable of 


cultivation ; and those parts which are not covered in the manner we 


have described, with woods of oak and cedar, afford excellent pasturage. 
In some parts the pastures can be compared only to those of the Alps. 
The numerous springs, and the heavy dews which fall during the sum- 
mer months, produce grass of a deeper tint than is to be seen in any 


other part of Syria. This is a great attraction to the Arabs, who | 


accordingly visit this part of Lebanon during summer. The sight of 
their tents, and of their numerous camels, often astonishes the traveller, 
who did not expect to find them so high in the mountain. Havin 
reached this elevated plain, the traveller finds that he has still an 
ascent of two hours between him and the summit, and that the most 
toilsome and dangerous part of the whole journey; his route now lying 
for the most part over fields of snow, unless in the very middle of 
summer. The vegetation is still continued, but rapidly becomes more 
scanty, and at last gives place to barren rocks, around which low oaks 
and shrubs peep up. At times, the path winds along the edge of fright- 


ful precipices, which the traveller cannot contemplate without becoming | 


giddy. He closes his eyes, drops the reins, and resigns himself to his 
mule, which calmly picks his way from crag to crag, with an instinct 
which proves a safer guide than the reason of his master. At other 
times the track lies over snows of amazing depth, in which the foot- 
prints of wild animals are distinctly visible, reminding the traveller that 


these are the only tenants of this and the adjoining regions of Lebanon. — 


Where not ‘concealed by snow, the top of the mountain is found to be 
composed of calcareous rock, so splintered by the action of the weather, 
as to have the appearance of being | 
slates. Having traversed this last, the traveller finds himself on the 
lofty and frozen summits of Lebanon, which, barren and desolate as 


they seem, are not without their use in the economy of. the country. 


As a conservatory of snows, which melt slowly during the heats of | 


summer, they feed the springs and fountains at the bottom, and thus 
contribute, in no insignificant degree, to the fertility and beauty of the 

: (To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 


Being a Hebrew Primer and Progressive Reading Book, with an Interlinear 


Translation, preparatory to the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures. Com- 
piled by Dr. A. Beniscn. London: A. B. Davis, 513, New Oxford 
Street; and S. Solomon, Duke Street, Aldgate. — 


This is an excellent little book, admirably adapted to its purpose. 
From the lucid arrangement of the materials, and the approved method 
followed, Dr. Benisch has fully succeeded in removing the difficulties 


generally besetting the path leading to the acquisition of the sacred | 


tongue; and we are confident that the task of learning to read may 
now be accomplished in half the time required for this attainment ac- 
_ cording to the prevailing method. Moreover, the simplicity of the sen- 
_ tences selected, as well as their interlinear translation, render the 
reading lessons most profitable for the study of the language. = 
There is one feature especially in it which entitles it to the particular 
notice of our teachers of Hebrew. The inattention to the accent with 


which our youth pronounce the Hebrew, is a real torture to the ear of 


the scholar. - There is a euphony in Hebrew, as well as in all other 


languages; and, moreover, the meaning of the words often entirely 


depends upon the proper placing of the accent. Why, then, should we 


treat with negligence in one language, that which, in the speaking of © 


another, would be the mark of a neglected education, and often 
would entirely pervert the sense of the words? Dr. B. has, in the 
little work before us, succeeded in obviating this difficulty, by marking 
in each word the proper place of the accent. Altogether, therefore, this 
production has our entire approbation, and we cordially hope it will 
meet with the success it fully deserves. eeeaeinairameee 


— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


covered with thin layers of white | 
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WurTemBerG, Aug. 7th.—The Minister of Public Worship demanded 


of the Chamber the grant of 6,000 florins, for the support of syn es 
and schools, which was readily granted. 


Vienna, Aug, 22nd.—It is highly*gratifying to learn that no Jew is 
refused to become a freeman of the Imperial city, if he can prove the 


_hecessary qualification required by law. 


Forrisueny (Principalities on the Danube), Aug. 12th.—It is my 
sad duty to-day to inform you of the death of our Chief Rabbi, Moses 


Tobias. His profound talmadical knowledge has acquired for him a 
European name. | 


Karisu, Aug. 19th.—The population of Warsaw consisted in the 


year 1851 of 164,115 inhabitants, of which 43,044 were Jews. In the 


-FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, Aug. 25th.—The affairs of the Jewish 


inhabitants of our free city may now be considered as finally settled. 
They have been totally deprived of their political rights. The resolution 
come to by the Diet on the question of the Frankfort Constitution is 
essentially as follows: The Diet does not consider valid the two laws 
of the 19th October, 1848, and the 20th February, 1849, and conse- 
quently the changes in the constitution of the year 1816, with regard 
to the legislative assembly, and the political equalisation of the Jews 
and the rural population, brought about by tbe above-mentioned laws, 
as not legally constituted ; and furthermore expresses the hope that any 
eventual change which should suggest itself in that constitution should 
be carried out only in the spirit of the supplementary Act of the Con- 
stitution of the 19th of July, 1816, and reserves to that body the com- 
petence acceded to it by the Act of Congress at Vienna, in any question 
arising with regard to any change of the Constitution of the Free City 
of Frankfort. According to this document, the Jews have been 
deprived of the elective franchise. 


beautiful fictions of lyric poetry, 


course of that year there were 7,437 births and 8,206 deaths. But the 
ravages of the cholera in the present year have brought about a decrease 


8 || in the population of more than 5,000 persons. 


Bavaria, Aug. 29th.—The provincial Government of Underfranken 
advertises the Rabbinate at Kissingen. The applications of such 
candidates only can be entertained as are no promoters of “ baneful 
neology ” (Verderblicher Neologie). 


Dr. Brentano, holding an appointment for forty years at the 
Commercial and Jewish School at Fiirth, sent in a petition to the 
Minister, praying to be definitely appointed to his post; but his prayer 


was refused, though supported by the local authorities and the Provincial 


Government. Dr. Brentano had been present in London during the 


| Exhibition of 1851, as the Royal Commissioner of Bavaria. - 


Dr. Loewi’s sermons are generally very thinly attended, his friend 
and adherents betraying laxity and great indifference. Professor 
Heidegger spoke from the pulpit against this indifference, and incurred 


thereby the same unpopularity as his superior. | 


PRAGUE, Sept. 13th.—The Lloyd writes, that the election of Mr. Saul - 
Kaempf, Phil.-Doc., Lecturer at the Temple, as representative of the | 
College of Professors of the Philosophical Faculty at the University at — 
Prague, has been sanctioned by Count Thun, Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
_ For the Juvenile Readers of the Jewish Chronicle. 
_ What man’s victory proved a snare to himself?—Matitpa Myers 
1, Bishopsgate-street Within. _ (Aged 10 years). 
‘The Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle intends to present a copy of “ Myers’. 
Questions and Answers on the Bible” (forwarded by the Author for that pur- 


pose to any person who, on or before Monday, the 4th of October forwards 
to the Jewish Chronicle Office a correct answer to the above question. 


_ Contributors must specity their age, which must not exceed eighteen years. 
_ Each reply must contain the quotations in full, a failure in which will subject 
| tt to rejection. 


In the hope of giving general satisfaction, if more than— 
one correct reply be received, the successful candidate for the prize will be 
determined by ballot. | | 


THe Great Exuisition.—In the reports of the Juries of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, just issued, we noticed the following remarks 
on our scientific co-religionist, Mr. Lyons, of Birmingham :— _ 

‘The Jury of Class 2, in their report on Chemical discoveries, 


- mention the extrardinary effect produced by the addition of a few drops’ 
of sulphuret of carbon to the solutions for electro-plating, viz., in 


changing the depositions from a dull to a brilliant bright, and award the | 
palm of independent invention to Mr. Lyons, who exhibited the process 
and specimens. ‘The talented reporter, Mr. Glazier, at the head of the 
staff of the Greenwich Observatory, in his report on Philosophical 


| Instruments applicable to Chemical purposes, in Class 10, remarks 
| that Mr. L.’s principle of the Electro-batteries exhibited, is that of 
| economising power; and after noticing other improvements, finishes by 
stating, that Mr. Lyons has the merit of arrangements whose objects 


are constant and regular action, cheapness, and suitability to the per- 


formance of all that to which electro-magnetism is usually applied.” 


These remarks of the juries must be very flattering to the discoverer, 
and no doubt he is well deserving of them, as the reporters have been 
exceedingly cautious and very sparing in their remarks. The utility of 
these discoveries to Electro-platers, Electro-typists, Electro Telegraph — 
Companies, and manufacturers of Electro-magnetic apparatus, will be 
duly appreciated, and we hope Mr. Lyons will receive the reward he 
well deserves for his services to science. 


~Wuat Jews CAN DO BESIDES MAKE Money.—Who composed “ I! 
Barbiere ?” Rossini—a Jew! Who is there that admires not the 
heart-stirring music of the “ Huguenots” and the “ Prophet ? The com- 
poser is Meyerbeer—a Jew! Who has not been spell-bound by the 
sorcery of “ Die Judin?” By Halevy—a Jew ! Who that, at Munich, 
has stood before the weeping Konigspaare, whose harp hangs silently on 
the willows by the waters of Babylon, but has confessed the hand of a 
master in that all but matchless picture ? The artist is Bendemann—a _ 
Jew! Who has not heard of the able and free-spoken apostle of 
liberty? Boerne—a Jew! Who has not been enchanted with the 

and charmed witb the graceful melo- 
dies, so to speak, of one of Israel's sweetest singers ? Heine—a Jew! 
Who has ae! listened in breathless ecstacy to the melting musie of the 
«« Midsummer-Night’s Dream?” Who has not t with “ Elijah, 
prayed with ‘‘ Paul,” and triumphed with “ Stephen Do you ask 
who created those wondrous harmonies? Felix Mendelssoba Bartholdy, 
who, alas! that I must so write it, was—a Jew '—Benily s Miscellany. 
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_ additional Inmate (increasing the number to S:x), 
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Tur Orner Sipe.—Mr. William Rothwell, late of Birkenhead, in 
writing to his wife from Sydney, under date of June, 1852, says that 
he arrived out safely, went five hundred miles to the diggings, and 
had to travel over rocky and dangerous mountains. Not one in five 
hundred, he says, is successful, and he advises his friends, if they are 
able to live in England, by no means to go out to Sydney. Families 
who went out with fortunes have been completely ruined. He has made 


up his mind to go to California by working his passage. He gives the 


following as some of the Sydney prices: butter, 3s. per Ib.; bread, 
6d. per lb.; potatoes, 4d. per lb.; tea and sugar, bad and cheap.— 
Pawnbrokers’ Gazette. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Southampton—“ A Strict Jew” will please to adopt the usual courtesy, and forward 
' ‘his name and residence privately, The Paper was received. | 
“A Jew” will find that a reply has been given to the 7%mes’ account of the con- 
secration of the Great Synagogue, by G. 8. C., in No. 336. 
En Kaseph and the Phantom—We do not consider the style adopted suited to the 
occasion. The writer should at once have gone into his subject. i 
A Subscriber.—The delivery, on Friday lest, of the pamphlet, “ Re-opening of the 
Great Synagogue,”’ simultaneously with our journal, was done without our 
knowledge or consent. The author has no connection whatever with the 
Jewish Chronicle, as conjectured by “ A Subscriber,” whom we thank for calling 
our attention to the circumstance. | | 


| 
Jewish School and Family Bible 


i OW in course of Translation from the Hebrew, under the supervision of the 


Rev. the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. 


Dr. BENISCH respectfully informs his Subscribefs and the Public in general, 


that the Second Volume of the above work, containing the Historical parts (a‘x'22 
owe), will be ready for delivery in the course of next month. The price to 
Subscribers for each of the Four Volumes in which the work will be comprised is, 

Hebrew and English, 10s, 6d.; English, 5s.: to Non-Subscribers, Hebrew and 
15s.; English, 6s. 6d. 

- Subseribers’ Names will be received at the Translator’s residence, 2, Berners’- 
street, Oxford-street; at Sussex Hall; and at Mr. Samuel Solomon’s, Duke-street, 
Aldgate, where Prospectuses may also be had. es 
London, September, 5613. 


Asylum for Destitute Aged Widows. 
EsTABLIsnep A.M, 5603—1843. 
- (Enrolled pursuant to 13 and 14 Victoria, c. 115.) 
r{\UE President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Committee, earnestly and respect- 
fully invite the benevolent to visit this Asylum, which provides a refuge in 
old-age for the destitute Jewish Widow. The Honorary Officers are confident that 
an inspection of the Institution, and a witnessing of the healthy and happy condi- 
tion of the aged daughters of Israel sheltered within its walls, will draw towards it 
general sympathy and support. 
Notice is hereby given, that a vacancy has been declared in the Asylum for an 
Forms of Petition, and 
further particulars, may be had of the Secretary, at the Asylum, to whom they 
must be sent in, directed as above, on or before Sunday, the 10th of October 
ensuing. | (By order), | 
Asylum, 18, Duke-street, Aldgate, LAWRENCE LEVY, 
Sept. 13th, 5612—1852., Secretary. 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received and duly acknowledged — 


by Mr. Solomon Abrahams, President, 110, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch; Mr. Joseph 


Treasurer, at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. ee 
Donations received: — | 
Mr. J. Levy, as an Annual Subscrioer, and a Donation of 2s. 6d. 


Wouth’s Benevolent Society. 
INsTITUTED A.M, 5603— 1843. | 
To provide Indigent Jewish Youths with means to obtain an honest Uvel:hood, by 
Apprenticeship and otherwise, 


| Wiasters Wanted. | 
é abe Committee of the above Society hereby give notice, that they meet every 
sixth week to consider the binding of applicants. Masters in working trades, 
having Vacancies for Youths as Apprentices, are desired to apply to the Hon. Sec., 
with every information, from whom particulars respecting Premiums, etc., may be 
obtained. | : 
Intending Applicants are informed that the next Relief Meeting will be held on 
Sunday, the 17th of October next. — 


All applications for the above Meeting to be made in writing‘on or before Sunday 
the 10th of October, to | 


LEON L. ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 


Committee Room, Sept. 19th, 1852. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. 


rT\VHE K. K. “ Mikve Israel,’”’ of Savannah, Georgia, being in want of a Hazan and 
Preacher, the Board of Trustees, by virtue of the power vested in them by the 
Congregation, will, on the first Sunday in November next, elect one. 3 
The Applicant must be a thorough Hebrew scholar, and have a good knowledge 
of the English language. The best testimonials of his piety, orthodox principles, 
capacity to deliver discourses or lectures in English, and competency in every 
respect to discharge the duties of his sacred office, will be required. The term of 
service, a probationary one, will be one year; but before the expiration of which, 


should mutual satisfaction prevail, he will be elected for life; with the understand- | 


ing, however, that should he become objectionable to two-thirds of the Congrega- 
tion, he will, on six months’ notice being given, vacate his place, and the like notice 
be given by him if he wishes to retire. 


The salary will be one thousand dollars per annum, independent of perquisites of 


office; the increase of the revenue of the Congregation, and the satisfaction which 
the clerical services of the incumbent may produce, will be the basis of an increase 
of salary. The form of Ritual is that of the Portuguese Minhag. 
a of application, with the required Testimonials, to be addressed, post- 
paid, to | 
JACOB DE LA MOTTA, 
Parnass K. K. “* Mikve Israel,” at Savannah, Georgia. 


Savannah, Geo., 5612. 


| Situation, as Governess, for a Young Lady from the North of German 
Address, E, A., Box 676, Post Office, Manchester. 


Meyers, Vice-President, 41, Middlesex-street, Aldgate; and by Mr. Joseph Mitchell, 


astonishingly Low Prices. | 
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The following Works are on Sale at th 
Chronicle Ofiice, 24, Houndsditcn. 
Two Prize Essays on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews - 


The Conciliator of Manasseh Ben Israel, Translated from the Original wot 
Hebrew, 2 vols., published at 17 11s. 6d. (the covers rather damaged) 
New Translation of Genesis, with important Notes by Raphall, De Sola Ze 
Myers’ 1200 Questions and Answers on the Bible, published at 5s.6q. 0 a. 
Henry’s Class Book, reprinted and revised - - 3 0 
Sebag’s Hebrew Primer, an excellent work - 
Hebrew and English Daily Prayers, handsomely bound 9 
Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (Translated into English) - . 9 - 
English and Hebrew Lexicon, by the late Michael Josephs, published . 
Buxtorfii Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldicum (second-hand) - - .« ; : 9 
Benisch’s Lectures on the Life and Writings of Maimonides, published ° 
at 2s. 6d. - - - - - 
Joshua and the Sun and Moon Philosophically Explained. By M. H. ihe Bn 
Devotions of the Daughters of Israel, translated from the German, by 
M.H. Bresslau - - - - - - 0 4 
2.0 "war Harbinger of Good Tidings: an Address to the Jewish Nation, 
by Rabbi Judah Elkali - - 006 
The Tabernacle and its Furniture, by Dr. Kitto. Imperial Quarto, with 
Plates, 12 inches by 10 inches, reduced to - 
- The Great Metropolis, with 59 Splendid Steel Engravings, published at 
The Continental Tourist, with 62 Fine Plates, published at 7s. 6d. - o: : : 
The Magnet of Literary: Attraction, published at 4s. 6d. 


The Only Piace in London where they may be haa 
Complete and Ready for Use. 


Cheaper than ever. — 
I. VALLENTINE, 
| 7, Duke Street, Aldgate, and 23, Stoney Lane, 
ESPECTFULLY informs the Jewish Public, that he has received a parcel of 
Choice o:77nx Citrons and Green 0°27? Palms, which he is enabled to sell at 


THe onLY TRUE AND Correct HeBrew AND ENGLIsH ALMANACK for 


- ll Two Years is VALLENTINE’S, Price 6d. ee 


Whe Misses Pyke’s Establishment tor Young _ 
Great Prescott-street, Goodman's Fields. 
HE MISSES PYKE beg to inform their Friends and the Public in general, that 
studies will be resumed on Monday, October 11th, 1852. ~ : | 
The Misses Pyke are desirous of forming Winter Evening Classes for the 


instruction of Young Ladies above 15 years of age in the higher branches of Educa- 


tion, with the view of rendering them competent to undertake the duties of 
Governesses, or to adorn a private station. Any one wishing to join these classes 
is requested to communicate, as early as possible, with the Misses Pyke. 


MR. LYONS, 
Analitical and Metallurgical Chemist, 
and Patentee of Bright Electro-Plating, 143, Suffolk-street, Birming- 


ham, has a vacancy for a Pupil, who will have the advantage of Practical and 
Laboratory Chemistry. | | 


An Educated Youth, of the Jewish Faith, who has a taste for Scientific Chemistry, _ 
would be preferred. | 


? 


THEATRE ROYAL, MARYLEBONE. 
| Proprietor, Mr. Mr. E. T. SMITH. 
BENEFIT will take place on Wednesday Evening, Oct. 6th, 1852, to assist a 
Decayed ‘Tradesman, of the Jewish persuasion, with a large family. 7 
Tickets may be had of Mr. A. Emmanuel, 7, Hanover Cottages, Regent's Park; 
My, J. Marks, 56, Bell-street, Edgware-road ; Mr. Benjamin, 27, Thayer-street, 
anchester-square ; Mr. Kyezor, 7, Old Church-street, Paddington; Mr. Lazarus, 
», William-street, Lisson-grove; Mr. Benjamin, 10, White Horse-street, Piccadilly; 


jj Mr. Harris, 27, South-street, Manchester-square; and of Mr. Solomon, 12, Chapel- 


street, Edgware-road. 


| Just imported, | 
Cheap Corfa Ethrogim. 
MR. MOSES ILFECHT, 


14, Bury Street, St. Mary Arve, 
AS just imported a quantity of very fine Corfu Citrons, to be disposed of 
at remarkably low prices. 


(GRATUITOUS ADVERTISEMENT.) 
| A Case of Urgent Distress. 
A T this season of the year, when the benevolent are seeking for distressed but 
deserving objects for their bounty, the case of Henry Henry, of No.1», 
Goulstone-street, Whitechapel, with a Wife and Nine Children, in a state of 
extreme want and penury, is especially urged on their attention. The man }s 
extremely deaf—caused, some years since, by thunder—which hinders him much 
in procuring a livelihood as an itinerant seller of fruit, as he cannot be trusted out 
far without a boy being with hin. The eldest daughter has been an inmate of the 
London Hospital for the last eighteen weeks, and is obliged to use crutches. The 
eldest son is able to do but very little in his trade, as a Tailor, from being subject 
to fits. The youngest child was buried on Monday last, and another, whilst this 
is being written, is in a dying state. To supply their immediate wants, the poor 
of the neighbourhood have subscribed a few shillings. Donations of money OF 
clothing will be thankfully received by Mr. I. Feiller, 16, Goulstone-street, White- 
chapel, and at the Office of the Jewish Chronicle, 24, Houndsditch. 
The following Donations are thankfully acknowledged: - 
Per Jewish Chronicle —L.. 5s.; Mrs. M.D. Myers, 2, Berners-street, SiN 
street, 5s.; D., Dover, Mr.and Mrs. Abraham Mocatta, 10s.; Mr. 
Mocatta, 5s.; Miss Mocatta, 2s.6d.; A Friend, per Mr. Mocatta, 7s. 64: ; Mr. 
Nathaniel Levy, 1, Upper Montague-street, Russell-square, 10s.; Mr. Henri J. Hart, 
of Melbourne, Port Philip, 10s. 6d. 


Per Mr. Feiller—A Friend, 5s; J. L., 3s. 6d. ie Na ae 

Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by <a we in the 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Hound York-street, 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonson, 4, 1 OF: 


Ducie-bridge, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, sue ay, September 94, 1852. 
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